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scientific matters in your country, I am sure that its Editor would be
glad to give you an opportunity to state your reasoned view.
I am afraid this letter of mine is longer than I intended but I trust
that you will understand that in stating my views, I am sympathetic
with your desire for our two nations to understand each other and to
work together in peace and unity.
In The Times (3 May 1934) Rutherford wrote:
In the conviction that the universities form a kingdom of their own,
whose intellectual autonomy must be preserved, my distinguished
colleagues formed the Academic Assistance Council one year ago and
the Royal Society provided accommodation for the Council's offices.
The occasion was* the displacement of our fellow scientists and scholars
from their university positions in Germany; but the problem with
which the Council is faced is wider and deeper than that presented by
the need for assisting these German teachers. Its ambition is to defend
the principles of academic freedom and to help those scholars and
scientists of any nationality who on grounds of religion, race or political
opinion are prevented from continuing their work in their own country.
The series of political revolutions in Europe since the Great War
has created a large body of wandering scholars; many, for instance,
among the Russian or Italian emigres have unfortunately through the
absence of organised assistance by their university colleagues lost the
means of continuing their scientific careers. But there are many whose
talent and experience could still be effectively used, and their number
has been tragically swollen during the past year by the expulsion from
academic positions in Germany of persons possessing pacifist or inter-
nationalist convictions or lacking that strangest of qualifications for
the life of scholarship, * Aryan' genealogies.
To incorporate the services of these wandering scholars in the other
universities of the civilized world is more difficult to-day than in the
Middle Ages when the 'communities of learners* were less hampered
by administrative formalities, restrictive endowments, and incipient
nationalist tendencies. Medieval scholars could migrate to other districts
and the 'universitas* moved with them; the same catholicity of spirit
has been fortified by the present crisis in both our ancient and our
modern universities...,